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During the inter-war period, Italy attempted a somewhat
similar economic expansion with less justification and much
less success. The U.S.S.R. is now implementing a similar
policy in Eastern Europe and has already re-orientated the
commercial relationships of that troubled region; Poland,
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria are being
ever more closely geared to the Russian economic system.
Inevitably such economic control in the affairs of other States
is associated with increasing political influences so that Europe
is split into two opposed camps.1
The political geographer will appreciate that one of the most
important factors in the development of such policies is the
existence of international circulation \vhich, being subject to
national control, can be used as a weapon for economic and
political ends by States which so desire. In an ideal world,
continental communications would be freed from all artificial
obstructions so that they could exert a unifying influence com-
parable to that exercised in peace time by the great oceanic
highways, but that cannot be achieved while sovereign States
retain the power to restrict international movement to meet
national ends. Here is another argument for the partial sacrifice
of sovereign power by States.
All the available evidence points to the desirability of a
rapid approach to the unification of global circulation. Land and
sea transport are not competitors; they represent complemen-
tary elements in a world system. Soon after the First World
War,Vidal de la Blache wrote:2 "La derni&re phase de Thistoire
des communications est caracterisee par Pintense collaboration
du rail et de la navigation a vapeur." Since that date there has
been a large increase in road construction and traffic, largely
because of the extension of the use of the internal combustion
engine, but this has had little effect on international circulation.
In the main, road transport of goods is restricted to relatively
short hauls and the tendency for such traffic is to feed the
railways, which still remain the chief means for the carriage of
goods on a continental scale.
1 For further details see Chapters iii and viii in The Qwnging W&rl4, W. G.
East and A. E. Moody (eds.), London, 1956.
* A. Basch, The D&mtbt Basin and the German JSc&aomic Sphere, London, 1944,
p. 258.